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HISTORY - 


OF THE 


PLAGUE in LONDON, in 4266 go 


1 


— 


MONGST the many calamities with 
which the Almighty i is pleaſed to viſit 


the children of men, in order to bring them 


to a juſt ſenſe of their weakneſs, and to an 


entire dependance upon him, there are 


ſcarcely any that ſhew more true penitent 
humiliation, and a fight of what is really 
good, and truly evil, than thoſe catching 
| diſtempers, which an offended God, ſome- 
times, ſuffers to rage among the people. 


In the year 1665, the city of London was 
ſorely viſited by the Plague: an account of 


the progreſs and effects of that viſitation 
was kept by a citizen, who remained there 


during the whole time of the ſickneſs, and 


who appears to have been true and juſt in 


his remarks. It is hoped the reader will, in 


a ſhort deſcription of that memorable judg- 
ment, meet with ſome leſſons of beſt wiſ- 


dom, and receive inſtruction from this cloſe _ 
and ſerious converſe with death and the 


grave.” This dreadful contagion in London 


was introduced by ſome goods brought from 
Holland. It firſt broke out in the houſe 


where thoſe goods were opened, from 


2 wWhence 


N 


* it ſpread to others. In the firſt houſe 
that was infected there died four perſons: a 
neighbour who went to viſit them, on re- 
turning home, gave the diſtemper to her 
family, and died with all her houſehold. The 
diſorder ſpread, and the pariſh officers, who 
were employed about the ſick perſons, being 
alſo infected, the phyſicians perceived the 
danger, and upon narrow inſpection ,were 
aſſured that it was indeed the Plague, with 
all it's terrifying particulars, and that it 
| threatened a general infection. The people 
began now to be alarmed all over the town; 
the number of burials, within the bills of 
mortality, for a week, was generally about 
240 to 300, but from the 24th to the 27th 


Bey” January the printed bill was 474. How- 


ever the froſt continued very ſevere till near 
the end of February, the bills decreaſed, and 
people began to look upon the danger as 
over; but in May, the bills greatly increaſed, 
and the weather becoming hot, the infection 
ſpread again in a dreadful manner. 
I lived I (ſays the Author) without : Aldgate; ; 
and as the diſtemper had not reached to that 
ſide of the city, our neighbourhood continued 
_ eaſy, bur at the other end of the town the 
diſtraction was wy BI and the * 
7 > ou 


8 


and gentry with their families thronged out 
of the town in an unuſual manner. Noth 


was to be ſeen but waggons, carts, ' and 


coaches with goods, and people and horſe- 
men attending, them, hurrying away; then 
empty waggons and carts appeared, which 
ſeemed to be returning to fetch more people, 
beſides great crouds appeared on horſeback, 

fitted our for travelling. This was a very 


melancholy proſpect; indeed there was 


| ſcarcely any thing elſe to be ſeen; it filled 
my mind with very ſerious thoughts of the 
_ miſery that was coming upon the city, and 
the unhappy condition of thoſe who would 
be left in it. By the end of July the con- 
tagion had ſpread and increaſed to” a great 
degree: ſorrow and ſadneſs ſat upon every 
face; and though ſome parts were not yet 
overwhelmed, all looked deeply concerned. 
London might well be ſaid to be all in tears. 
The mourners did not go about the ſtreets, 
for nobody made a formal dreſs of mourn- 
ing for their neareſt relations; but the volce 
of mourning was, indeed, heard in the 
- ſtreets: the ſhrieks of women and children 
at the windows and doors of their houſes, 
when their deareſt relations were dying, were 
ſo * heard as we paſſed, that it was 
2 enough 
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615): 
enough to pierce the ſtouteſt heart. Tears 
and lamentations were perceived in almoſt 


every houſe, eſpecially in the firſt part of the 


viſitation; for towards the latter end, people 


did not ſo much concern themſelves for the 


loſs of their friends, expecting that they them- 
ſelves would be ſummoned the next hour. 


It was a time of very unhappy breaches 


among us, in matters of religion; but this 


— 


dreadful viſitation reconciled the different | 


parties; and took away all manner of preju- 

dice from the people. Vet after the ſickneſs 
was over, that ſpirit of charity was loſt, and 
things returned to their old bad channel. 
Here we may obſerve, that a nearer view of 


death would ſoon reconcile men of good 
principles to one another; and that it is 


_ chiefly owing to our eaſy ſituations in life, 


and our putting theſe things far from us, that 


occaſions ſuch a want of chriſtian charity. 
A cloſe view and converſe with death, or 


with diſeaſes that threaten death, would ſcum 


off the gall of our tempers, remove our ha- 


tred, and bring us to ſee with different eyes. 
On the other ſide of the grave, we ſhall all 
be brethren again. 

| The inns of court were now all ſhut 


up; there were but few lawyers to be ſeen in 


the 


* 


C.J 
| the city; indeed there was no need of them, 
for quarrels and diviſions about intereſt had. 
ceaſed; every body was at peace. It was 
alſo worthy of obſervation, as well as full of 
inſtruction, to remark with what eagerneſs 
the people, of all perſuaſions, embraced the, 
opportunities they had of attending upon the _ 
public worſhip, and other appointed times 
of devotion, as humiliations, faſtings, and 
public confeſſion of ſins, to implore the 
mercy of Gop, and turn away the judg-  - 
ments which hung over their heads. The 
churches were ſo thronged, that there was 
often no coming near; no, not to the very 
, | door of the largeſt churches. There were 
alſo daily prayers appointed, morning and 
evening, at which the people attended with 
vncommon devotion. All plays and public 
places, which had begun to increaſe among 
us, were neglected; the gaming - tables, pub- 
lic dancing- rooms, and muſic-houſes, which 
had multiplied, and begun to debauch the 
manners of the people, were ſhut up and 
ſuppreſſed, finding no trade; for the minds 
of the people were generally humbled and 
employed with other things. Death was be- 
fore their eyes, and every body began to 
think of their n The infection con- 
tinued 


Ly 
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5 
nnued to increaſe till the middle of Auguſt, 
when there died a thouſand a day, by the 


account of the weekly bills, though they 
never gave a full account by many thou- 
ſands; many of the parith officers were taken 
| Sel theme eee and died when their account 


was to be given in. The pariſh of Stepney 


alone had, within the year, one hundred and 
ſixteen ſextons, grave-diggers, carriers Sof the | 


dead, &c. Indeed the work was not of a 


nature to allow them time to take an exact 
| account of their dead bodies, which were all 
thrown together in the dark in a pit, to 


which no man could come near without the 
utmoſt danger. I had (ſays this author) 
the care of my brother's houſe, which obli- 
ged me ſometimes to go abroad. In theſe 
walks J had diſmal ſcenes before my eyes, 
particularly of perſons falling dead in the 


ſtreets, and heard terrible ſhrieks of women, 
who, in their agonies, would throw open 
their chamber windows, and cry out in a fad 


and affecting manner. It is impoſſible to 
deſcribe the variety of poſtures, in which the 
paſſions of the poor people would expreſs 
themſelves. Paſſing through Token-houſe 
yard, of a ſudden a caſement violently 
opened juſt over wy: head, and a woman 

gave 


5 
gave three frightful ſhrieks, and then 
cried, —Oh! death, death, death !—which 


ſtruck me with horror, and cauſed a chillneſs | 0 


in my very blood. There was nobody to 
be ſeen in the whole ſtreet, neither did any 
window open, for people had no cutioſity, . 

now, in any caſe. I went on to paſs into 

Bell-Alley, where there was a ſtill greater 


cry: 1 could hear women and children run 


ſcreaming about the rooms like diſtracted 
perſons. It is hardly to be believed what 
dreadful cafes happened in particular families 
every day: people in the rage of the diſtem- 
per, or in the torment of the ſwelling, which 
indeed was intolerable, becoming raving 
and diſtracted, oftentimes laid violent hands 
on themſelves, or threw themſelves out of 
the windows; or, breaking out of the houſes, 
would dance naked about the ſtreets, not - 
knowing one thing from another. Others, 
if not prevented, would rob directly down to 
the river, and jump into the water. Some 
died of mere grief, and ſome of fright and 
ſurpriſe, without perhaps having received 
the infection. It often pierced my very ſoul 
to hear the groans and cries of thoſe: who 
; were thus tormented. But the ſymptom of 
| Ing was accounted the moſt particular 
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| cw ) 
in the whale infection; for if theſe ſwellings 
could be brought to break and run, the 


4 patient generally recovered ; whereas, thoſe 


who were ſtruck with death at the beginning 
of the diſtemper, and had ſpots come upon 
them, often went about tolerably eaſy, till 
a little before they died, and ſome till the 
moment they dropped down: ſuch would 
be taken ſuddenly very fick, and would run 
to ſome convenient place, or to their own 
houſes if poſſible, and there fit down, grow 
faint, and die. 

The method the . fell into, of 
locking up the people's doors, where any 
had taken the diſtemper, and ſetting watch- 
men there night and day, to-prevent any 
going out to ſpread the infection, looked 
hard and cruel, as perhaps thoſe who were 
found in the family might have eſcaped, if 
they had been removed from the ſick: but 
the publick good ſeemed to juſtify ſuch a 
conduct, and there was no obtaining the 
leaſt ſoftening of this conduct from them. 
This put people, who thought themſelves 
well, upon plans to get out of their confine- 
ment. Going out one morning, I heard a 
great outcry, which prompting my curioſity, 
I enquired the cauſe of a perſon who looked 

| . out 


5 4 44 3 
out of a window. A watchman had been 
employed to watch at the door of a houſe, 
which was infected and ſhut up; both him- 
ſelf, and the day watchman, attended there 
a day and two nights. All this while no 


noiſe had been heard, nor lights ſeen in the | 


houſe, neither had they called for any thing. 
It ſeems, that two or three days before, the 
dead- cart had ſtopped there, and a ſervant 
maid had been brought down to the door 
dead, wrapped only in a rug, which the bu- 
riers had put into the cart and carried away. 
The next day the watchman heard a great 
crying and ſcreaming in the houſe, which 
he ſuppoſed was occaſioned, by ſome of the 
family dying juſt at that time; upon which. 
he knocked at the door a great while: at 
aſt one looked out, and ſaid with an angry 
quick tone, and the voice of one who was 
crying, What d'ye want?” He anſwered, 
© I am the watchman, How do you do?“ 
The perſon replied, © Stop the dead-cart.” 


This was about one o'clock ; ſoon after he: 


ſtopped the dead-cart, and then knocked 
again, but nobody anſwered. He continued 
knocking, and the bell-man called ſeveral | 
times, © Bring out your dead; but nobody 
anſyered, and the man who drove the cart, 

| | being 


= 


1 
being called to other houſes, would ſtay no 
longer, and drove the cart away. In the 


morning, when the day watchman came, 
they knocked at the door a great while; but 
nobody anſwering, they got 2 ladder, and 
one of them went up to the window, and 
looking into the room, he ſaw a woman 
lying dead upon the floor, in a diſmal ſitu- 
ation; but though he called aloud, and 
Knocked on the floor with his ſtaff, fobody 
| Rirred or anſwered. _ This they made known 
to the magiſtrate, who ordered the houſe to 
be broke open, when nobody was found 
in it, but that young woman; who having 
veen infected and paſt recovery, the reſt had 
left her to die by herſelf, and were every one 


gone, having found ſome way to delude the 


watchman and go out. As to thoſe cries 
and ſhrieks, which he heard, it was ſuppoſed 
3 were the paſſionate cries of the family 
at the bitter parting, which to be ſure it 


was to them all, this being the ſiſter to the 


miſtreſs of the family. Many more inſtances 
might be given; but theſe may ſuffice to 
ſhew the deep diftreſs of that day. Death 


did not now hover over every one's head 


only, but looked into their houſes and cham- 
5 and even ſtared 1 in their faces; and 
Ex Ln 


n, 
NO there were ſome ſtupidity and dull | 
neſs of mind, yet there was a great deal 
of juſt alarm ſounded in the inmoſt ſoul: 
many conſciences were awakened, many 
hard hearts melted, many a penitent made 
confeſſion of crimes long concealed. People 
might be heard, even in the ſtreets, as 5 
paſſed along, calling upon God for merey 
through Jeſus Chriſt; and ſaying, © 1 have 
been an adulterer, I have been a murderer,” 
and the like: and none durſt ſtop to make. 
an enquiry into ſuch things, or to give com- 
fort to the poor creatures, who, in the an- 
guiſh both of ſoul and body, thus cried out. 
Many were the warnings that were then 
given by dying penitents, to others, not to 
put off and delay their repentance to a day 
of diſtreſs, that ſuch a time of calamity as 
this was not the beſt time for repentance. 
I wiſh, (ſays this author) I could repeat the 
very ſound of thoſe groans and exclamations, 
that I heard from ſome poor dying crea- 
tures, when in the height of their agony and 
diſtreſs; and that I could make him who 
reads this, hear, as I imagine I now hear 
them; for the ſound ſeems till to ring in 
my ears. In the beginning of September, 
128 Cabs of burials increaſing, the church- 


wardens 


> 


( 14. ) 3 
0 e of Aldgate pariſh ordered a. 1 
pit to be dug, to hold all the dead which 
might die in a month: it was about forty 
feet long, and ſixteen broad. Some blamed 
the Arche enden for ſuffering ſuch a 
frightful gulf to be dug; nevertheleſs, in two 2 
weeks, they had thrown more than eleven 
hundred bodies into it, when they were ob- 
liged to fill it up, as the bodies were come 
within ſix feet of the top. My curioſity 
drove me to go and ſee this pit, when there 
had been nearly four hundred people buried 
in it. I got admittance into the church- 
yard, - by means of the fexton, Who was a 
ſenſible religious man. He would have 
perſuaded me not to go, ſaying, that It 
was indeed their duty to venture, and in it 
they might hope to be preſerved; but that 
as I had no particular call, he thought my 
curipſity could not juſtify my running the 
hazard.“ I told him, I had a great deſire 
in my mind to go; and that, perhaps, it 
might be an inſtructing ſight, © Nay,” 
ſays the good man, © if you will venture 
upon that ſcore, in the name of God, go in; 
it will be a ſermon to you; it may be the 
beſt that ever you heard in your life. 
This 


: CY ; 
This diſcourſe had 8 my reſolution, 
and I ſtood wavering a good while; but juſt 
then hearing the bellman, and the cart loaded 
with dead bodies appearing, I went in.— 
There was nobody that I could perceive, at 
firſt, with the cart, but the buryers, and the 
man who led the cart; but when they came 
to the pit, they ſaw a man muffled in a cloak, 
who appeared in great agony, . The bu- 
. riers immediately gathered about him, ſup- 
| poling he was one of thoſe poor delirious, 
or deſperate creatures, who would ſome- 
times run to the pit, wrapt in blankets, and 
throw themſelves in; and, as they ſaid, bury 
themſelves. When the buryers came to 


him, they ſoon found he was neither deſ- 


perate nor diſtempered in mind, but one 
oppreſſed with a dreadful weight of grief, 


having his wife and ſeveral children, all 


in the cart that was juſt come in with him, 
and he following in agony and exceſs of 
grief. He calmly deſired the buryers to let 
him alone, and ſaid he would only ſee the 
bodies thrown in, and go away; ſo they 
| left begging him; but no ſooner was the cart 
turned round, and the bodies ſhot into the 
pit all together, which was a ſurpriſe to him, 


for he at leaſt expected they would have 
been 
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been decently laid in, though, Wed. be 
was afterwards convinced. that was impoſ- 


ſible. No ſooner did he ſee this, hut 9 N 


cried out aloud, unable to contain himſelf, * 


and fell dd vn in a ſwoon. The buryers ren | 


ts him and took him up, and when he came 


to himſelf, led him to a place where he was 


taken care of. He looked into the pit 
again as he went away, but the buryers had 
covered the bodies immediately, by throw- 
ing in earth, ſo that nothing could be ſeen. 
The cart had in it ſixteen or ſeventeen bo- 


dies. Some were wrapt up in linen ſheets, 


ſome in rugs, ſome were little otherwiſe than 
naked, or ſo looſely clad, that what covering 
they had fell from them in the ſhooting out 


of the cart, and they fell quite naked among 
the reſt; but the matter was not much to 


them, every thing became indifferent, ſeeing 


5 they were to be huddled together into the 
common grave of mankind; for here was no 


difference, but rich and poor went together. | 


John Hayward, under- ſexton, grave-digger, 
and bearer of the dead, never had the diſ- 


temper at all, but lived about twenty years 
after it. His wife was employed to nurſe 


the infected people, yet ſhe herſelf never 


gavght | it, The only thing he uſed to keep 


7 off 
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q 
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off the inefction, was holding garlick a 


rue in his mouth, and ſmoaking tobacco; 


this account I had from himſelf; his wife 


uſed to waſh her head in vinegar, and ſprin- 
kle her clothes fo with it as to keep it moiſt; 


and if the ſmell of any of thoſe ſhe waited 


on was more than uſually bad, ſhe ſnuffed 


vinegar up her noſe, put it over her cap, and 

held a handkerchief with it to her mouth. 
And here I muſt not omit mentioning 

the diſpoſition of the people of that day 


with reſpect to their charities, which indeed 
_ were very large, both in a publick and pri- 


1 


vate way. Some pious ladies were ſo zea- 


lous in this good work, and ſo confident in 


the protection of providence in the diſcharge 
of this great duty, that they went about 
giving alms, and viſiting the poor families 


who were infected, in their very homes, ap- 
pointing nurſes and apothecaries to ſupply 
them with what they wanted. Thus giving 
their bleſſings to the poor, in ſolid relief, as 
well as hearty prayers for them. I will not 
undertake to ſay that none of theſe charita- 
ble people were ſuffered to die of the plague; 
but this I may ſay, that I never knew any 


of them miſcarry in their pious work, which : 


I mention for the encouragement of others 
5 * 


. . 
in Caſes of like diſtreſs. And doubtleſs, if 
they that give to the poor lend to the Lord; 
and he will repay it; thoſe who hazard their 
lives to give to the poor, and to comfort 
and aſſiſt them in ſuch a miſery as this, may 
| hope to be protected in it. From the mid- 
dle of Auguſt, to the middle of September, 
the infection til] increaſed, and ſpread itſelf 
with wonderful power, and it was reckoned, 
that, during that time, there died no leſs 
than ſixteen hundred a day. It was then 
that the confuſion and terror of the people 
was inexpreſſible; the courage of the perſons 
appointed to carry away the dead began to 
x fail them. The watchfulneſs of the magiſ- 
trates was now put to the ſevereſt trial. At 
laſt the violence of the diſorder came to 
ſuch a height, that the people ſar ſtill look- 
ing upon one another, and ſeemed quite 
abandoned to deſpair. 
In a word, people began to os ah 
ſelves up to a fear that there was nothing to 
be expected but an univerſal deſolation. This 
deſpair made people bold and venturous; 
they were no more ſhy of one another, as 
expecting there was no avoiding the diſ- 
temper, but that all muſt g9: this brought 
them to crowd into the churches; they no 
7 # longer 
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4 
longer red what condition the ben 


who ſat near them were in, but came with- 


out the leaſt caution, and crowded together, 
as if their lives were of no conſequence, 


compared with the work, which they were 
come about. Indeed their zeal in com ming. 
and the earneſtneſs and affectionate atten- 


tion they ſhewed to what they heard, made 


it manifeſt what value people: would put 


upon the worſhip of God, if they thought 
every day they attended at the church 8 
be their laſt. 

It was in the height of this deſpair it 
pleaſed God to ſtay his hand; and to ſlacken 


the violence of the contagion, in a manner 


as ſurpriſing as that of its beginning; and 


which ſhewed it to be his own particular 


hand. Nothing but Almighty power could 
have done it; the diſorder deſpiſed all medi- 

eine, death raged in every corner, and had ĩt 
gone on as it did then, a few weeks more 
would have cleared the town of all its 


inhabitants. 


c 


In that very moment, when thirty thou- 
fand were dead in three weeks, nay, when it 
was reported three thouſand died in one. 
night, and an hundred thouſand were,taken 
ſick; when we might well {ay ce Vain was 


the 


\ » 
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the help of man;“ it pleaſed God to cauſe 
the force of the diſtemper to abate, and by 
his immediate hand to diſarm the enemy. 
It was wonderful! the phyſicians were ſur- 
priſed, wherever they viſited, to find their 


patients better, and in a fe days every body 


was recovering. Nor was this by any me- 
dicine found out, or by any new method of 
cure diſcovered; but it was evidently from 
the ſecret inviſible hand of Him, who had 
at firſt ſent this diſeaſe as a judgment upon 
us. Let wiſe men ſearch for reaſons in na- 
ture to account for it, and labour as much 
as they will to leſſen the debt they owe their 
Maker; even thoſe phyſicians, who had the 
leaſt ſhare of religion in them were obliged 
to acknowledge the whole was the power of 
God. The ſtreets were now full of poor 


recovering creatures, who appeared very 


ſenſible, and thankful to God, for their un- 


expected deliverance: yet, I muſt own, that 
as to the generality of the people, it might 
too juſtly be ſaid of them, as was ſaid of 
the Children of Iſrael, after they had been 
delivered from the hoſt of Pharaoh; They 
ſung his . but 2275 ſoon Torgat his 
works,” 


The ; 


1 ) | 
The Author, who was preſerved unhurt, 
width his whole family, during the time of 
his ſickneſs, gives in his hiſtory a particular 
account of the many reaſonings and- fears 
which affected his mind, before he could 
come to a fixed reſolution, whether to ſtay 
and take his lot in the ſtation in which God 
had placed him, or, by leaving the city, run 
the chance of unſettling himſelf, and of loſing 
his effects, which lay ſcattered about. At 
the earneſt intreaties of his brother, he con- 
cluded to go; but, being always croſſed in 


this deſign, by ſeveral . it cane, 


one morning, as he expreſſes it, very warmly 
in his mind, whether theſe repeated diſap- 
pointments, were not intimations to him, 
that it was the will of heaven he ſnould not 

go; which was ſucceeded by another thought, 

that if this hint were from God, he was able 
do preſerve i yh midſt of all death and 

- dangers that could ſurround him; and that 
if he attempted to ſecure himſelf, by fleeing 
from his habitation, and acting contrary to 


| theſe intimations, which he believed divine, 


it was a kind of flying from God, who could 


cauſe his juſtice to overtake him, when and 
where he Bong © fit. 


ZBut 


„ 
But what finally fixed him in a reſolution 
to ſtay, and caſt himſelf entirely upon the 


protection and good pleaſure of the Al- 


mighty, was the following circumſtance:— 
At a time when his thoughts were more than 
commonly ſerious upon this weighty ſub- 
ject, turning over the bible which lay before 
him, he cried out, Well, I know not 
what to do; Lord, direct me.” At that 
moment, happening to ſtop, he caſt his eye 
on the ſecond verſe of the g1ſt Pſalm, and 
read to 1oth verſe, as follows: 

ce J will fay of the Lord, he is my refuge, 
and my fortreſs; my God, in him will I 
truſt, Surely he ſhall deliver me from the 
\ ſhare of the fowler, and from the noiſome 
peſtilence. He ſhall cover thee with his 
feathers, and under his wings ſhalt thou 
truſt: his truth ſhall be thy ſhield and buck- 
ler. Thou ſhalt not be afraid for che ter- 
ror by night, nor for the arrow that flieth 
by day ; nor for the peſtilence that walketh 
in darkneſs; nor for the deſtruction that 
waſteth at noon-day. A thouſand Mall fall 
at thy ſide, and ten thouſand at thy right 
hand; but it ſhall not come nigh thee.— 


5 Only with thine eye ſhalt thou behold, and 


ſee the reward of the wicked. Becauſe thou 


1 
haſt made the Lord, which is thy refuge, 


even the Moſt High, thy falvation; there 
ſhall no evil befall thee; neither ſhall any 


plague come nigh thy dwelling. &c.“ 


A Hymn on Dark and ErERNTrv, 


SUITED TO THE FOREGOING OCCASION. 


STooP ©" my . that uſe to riſe 
Converſe awhile with death; 

Think how a gaſping mortal lies, 
And pants away his breath, 


His quiv'ring lip hangs feebly down, 
His pulſes faint and few; ears 

Then ſpeechleſs, with a doleful groan, 
He bids the world adieu. | 


But ch! the ſoul that never dies! 


At once it leaves the clay! 
Ve thoughts, purſue it where it flies, 
And track its wond'rous way. 


Up to the courts where Angels dwell 
It mounts, triumphant there; 
Or Devils plunge | it down to hell, 
In infinite deſpair. . 
And muſt my body faint and die? 
And muſt this ſoul remove? 
Ohl for ſome guardian Angel nigh, 
To bear it ſafe above. | 
To my Creator's faithful hand, 
My naked ſoul I truſt ; LE 
And my fleſh waits for thy command, 
+ To drop inte my duſt. 
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